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INVESTIGATION OF ALASKA RESOURCES 


Report by Senator Hugh Butler 


Following the conclusion of the formal statehood hearmgs in 
Anchorage on Tuesday, August 25, 1953, 1 took the opportunity of 
remaining in Alaska 3 more days in order to visit and investigate, 
on behalf of the committee, several areas of potential economic 
development. During those 3 days | visited the Matanuska-Eklutna 
area; the Valdez-Cordova-Copper River area; and the Kenai Penin- 
sula. 

This brief report of mine on my supplementary inspection trips 
should not be construed as a report for the committee as a whole 
on the main purpose of our trip, which was to hold hearings on state- 
hood and the elective governorship bill. The full text of those hearings 
is being printed, and the printed hearings will constitute the only 
official expression of the work of the committee on the trip. This 
brief report is limited to the personal inspections made by me during 
the 3-day period above-mentioned. 

My trip to the Matanuska Valley was of great interest because it 
enabled me to make comparisons with the situation there as I remem- 
bered it from my previous visit to Alaska in 1947. I found that the 
Matanuska Valley, centering around Palmer, continues to be the 
most flourishing and best-developed agricultural area in the Territory. 
I was somewhat surprised to find that the agricultural possibilities 
of this area had not developed faster during the past 6 years. 

The following day | had the opportunity to visit by plane the two 
seaport cities of Valdez and Cordova, and then to continue for an 
aerial view of the entire Copper River and Chitina River Valleys along 
the path of the old abandoned railroad line as far as MeCarthy and 
Kennicott, the ghost city which was formerly the site of a very large 
copper mining operation. On this oF we also viewed the site of a 
proposed gigantic power dam on the Copper River. This trip gave 
me a magnificent view of the scenic and tourist possibilities of the 
area, as well as its mineral and hydroelectric power prospects. 

On the third and last day of my stay I visited the Kenai Peninsula, 
stopping at the towns of Kenai and Homer, visiting the agricultural 


fair, and meeting some of the local people at Homer. The Kenai 
Peninsula is the most rapidly developing agricultural community in 
Alaska today. Although the total volume of agricultural production 


from the peninsula is still extremely small, I believe the day will un- 
doubtedly come when its unused resources will be fully developed 
and it will be a major source of the food supply for the Anchorage area. 

In the course of this trip, I took occasion to meet with as many 
Alaska residents as possible at every stopping point. I felt that these 
people in the farming areas and small towns had a ae ar grasp of the 
tremendous problems that Alaska still faces. Many of them ex- 
pressed themselves as being much more interested in specific proposals 
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For example, the Federal Government appropriate! $3,318,000 for 
Alaskan road maintenance in the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1953, and 
$3 million for the same purpose during the present fiscal year. For 
construction the Federal Government appropriated $17 million during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, and $14,600,000 during the present 
fiscal vear. 

The contrast between the Federal and Territoriai contributions in 
support of road construction and maintenance is striking. The 
Alaska Territorial budget is on a biennial rather than an annual basis 
For the current biennium (beginning April 1, 1953) the Territorial 
lecislature devoted revenues estimated to amount to $1,605,000 or at 
the rate of approximately $800,000 per vear. This figure ineludes 
funds to be spent on water and harbor facilities so actually the money 
from Territorial sources available for roads will be far less than this 
small figure 

If Alaska were compelled to assume the financial! obligations of a 
State under the Federal Highway Act, the immediate effect would be 
to thrust upon the Alaskan taxpayer an extremely heavy burden 
The Bureau of the Budget has estimated that it would cost the Alaska 
taxpayers approximately $6,479,000 for operation and maintenance of 
roads, for local roads not qualifying under the Federal Aid Highway 
System, and for matching funds under the Federal Highway Act in 
order to secure construction of new roads at the rate of $13,800,000 
per vear. 

This additional cost of $6 million from the Territorial budget would 


represent an immediate increase of approximately 50 percent in the 


annual cost of operating the Territorial Government 
Whether revenues of this magnitude could be obtained by any 
practicable Territorial or State tax svstem, after the end of the 


present military construction boom, is hard to say. Most States have 


found that a motor-fuel tax is the simplest and the most effective way 
to raise the necessary revenue for construction and maintenance of 
the State road system. In Alaska, however, the population is still 
not great and it is widely scattered. 

It is not hard to estimate the tax revenue which can be secured by 
any given rate of motor-fuel tax, based on past experience. Thus, 
according to the last report of the Territorial department of taxation, 
total revenue from the present 2-cent tax on fuels for road-usine 
vehicles, stationary engines, et cetera, amounted to only $1,368,782.02, 
or at a rate of not quite $700,000 per vear. 

In the following computation it is assumed that revenue for road 
purposes would be derived only from taxes levied on motor fuel used 
on highway-using vehicles, not on boats or airplanes. Any revenue 
from higher rates on fuel for watercraft and airplanes presumably 
would not be devoted to road purposes 

The computation of the tax rate needed to bring in the needed 
revenue can be set up in a table as follows 


Annual revenue from present 2-cents-per-gallon tax $684, 391. 01 
Revenue needed annually from Territorial tax sources, based on 

Bureau of the Budget figure 6, 479, 000. 00 
Tax rate per gallon needed to raise that sum, the totally imprac- 

ticable figure of 19 


No friend of Alaskan development would advocate raising the levy 
on motor fuel to anything remotely approaching such a figure. The 
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legislature could of course raise road funds from some other tax 
source; but any other tax capable of raising sufficient revenues would 
likely be equally burdensome on the taxpayer. 

Under such circumstances, if the Alaska road operations were to 
be limited to funds available under the Federal Highway Act, it 
seems probable that Alaska would simply have to give up any attempt 
to put up State or Territorial matching funds for construction of 
additional roads. Probably all the revenue that could be scraped 
together would have to be devoted to the job of maintenance, which 
is now largely taken care of by the Federal Government. Con- 


struction of new roads might come to a halt altogether. For example, 
under such a system, it would probably be completely impossible 
ever to construct the Copper River Highway. Such an eventuality 
would be terribly damaging to Alaska’s future. I have pointed out 


above the great importance of providing Alaska with an adequate 
basic road network in order to reach her untapped resources. 

Kor these reasons I feel strongly that Alaska must continue to 
receive Federal financial assistance for roads on some basis similar to 
the present one. In short, Alaska simply could not afford to come 
under the Federal Highway Act under present-day conditions. This 
fact poses an extremely serious problem with respect to current 
proposals that Alaska be made a State 


AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES 


In addition to the road problem, I was particularly interested in 
studying the prospects for agricultural development. It is extremely 
desirable that Alaska agriculture be expanded to a point where it 
could supply all of Alaska’s needs for such products as fresh vegetables, 
fluid milk, poultry products, and perhaps beef. Such a development 
would go far toward reducing the present excessive cost of food. 
Furthermore, it would remove Alaska’s present dependence on out- 
side sources for its food supply, a dependence which has proved 
costly to Alaskans at every interruption of marine transportation. 

I do not believe there is any inherent impossibility in developing 
farming in Alaska to this point. On my trips to the Matanuska and 
Kenai areas I endeavored to pull together a few facts as to Alaska’s 
agricultural possibilities. The agricultural experiment station at 
Palmer supplied me with the following tabulation showing acreages of 
land believed suitable for various farm uses. The areas listed below 
do not include all the prospective farm regions, but they include all 
the more important ones in the Rail Belt area (Seward-Anchorage- 
Fairbanks). 

The following tabulation shows the capability of lands for agricul- 
tural use, surveyed in Alaska to and including 1952 


MEMORANDUM 


Classes If and III are suitable for generally adapted crops. Class IV is tillable 
for production of hay, silage, and pasture. Classes VI and VII have limited use 
for grazing and timber. Class VIII has no agricultural value and is either rock 
outeroppings, gravel beds, tide flats, or undrainable swamps. Approximately 50 
percent of the class VII land is muskeg swamp a part of which may be drained 
under different economic conditions but not under present economic conditions. 
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Class Class Class Class Class Class | . 
1 II 1V VI VI vir | Total 
| 
Matanuska Valley Anchorage 
area | 
Matanuska Valley 29, 232 19, 125 11, 078 136, 173 27, 180 94, 722 317, £10 
Chugiak ‘ 4.310 5. 305 6. 160 10, 415 11, 15 38 000 
Anchorage 3, 530 11, 390 2, 8H 5, 210 9, 320 200 32, 500 
Kenai Peninsula: Kenai to 
Homer 108, 720 30, 090 32, 500 33, 975 109, 075 8, 890 323, 250 
Tanana Valley 
Fairbanks 31, 910 41, 12 19, 870 28, 910 17, 230 2, 460 | 141, 500 
Big Delta 17, 041 11, 580 6, 254 19, 171 16, 168 9,866 | 80, 080 
Chena River 31, 000 $3, 250 3, 600 20, 230 21, 340 1, 280 110, 700 
Total 22, 09 150, Sé 81, 457 249, 829 210, 728 128, 568 | 1,043, 540 
Source: Agricultural Experiment Sta 1, Palmer, Alaska 


It will be noted that classes II and III are suitable for cropping, 
while class IV constitutes good pasture land. Classes II and II] 
amount to approximately 373,000 acres. When it is realized that the 
total acreage of cropland harvested in 1949, according to the Census 
of Agriculture of 1950, amounted to only 6,000 acres, it is obvious 
how much room there is for expansion of farming 

During my visit to the Kenai Peninsula, I took occasion to check 
into the experiences of some of those who had homesteaded in the ares 
Subsequently [ have been supplied with a memorandum by the Bureau 
of Land Management dealing with the use which has been made of 
patented homesteads in the Kenai area. The memorandum follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau oF Lanp MANAGEMENT, 
inchorage, Alaska. March 2 3. 1958. 
Memorandum. 
To: Fred J. Weiler, Chief, Division of Land Planning 
From: Donald T. Griffith, Land Economist. 
Subject: Development that | 
Kasilof withdrawal area 
A brief study of the patented homesteads within the Kenai-Kasilof withdrawal 
area revealed the following statistics. 


as occurred on patented homesteads in the Kenai- 


ACREAC! AND PARCELS PATENTED 


Within the withdrawal area a total of 86 parcels of land had been patended 
under the provisions of the homestead laws as of March 1, 1953. These included 
a total area of 11,130.89 acres. By local areas they occur as follows: 


Parcels Acres 

Naptown 17 2. 437. 48 
Soldotna . 19 2, 490. 58 
Kenai. j es ‘ me os 10 964. 71 
South Kenai as a ; 6 956. 30 
Kasilof — J 20 2, 451. 43 
Cohoe. aun a 14 1, 830. 39 

Total Skanska “ 86 11, 130, 89 


The first patent was issued in 1925 and 19 more were issued through the year 
of 1948. The majority of these patents were issued for homesteads located along 
the Kasilof River where fox farming flourished in the 1930’s. The greatest 
number of patents were issued during 1949 when a total of 38 patents were issued 
The withdrawal of the land from sattlement on June 16, 1948 halted settloment 
between this date and February 1, 1952, when some of the land was again opened 
for settlement. The number of patents issued bv years is as follows: 
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INTENDED USE 


Inquiry was also made relative to the known intended use of the present owner 
of the homestead. These results are as follows: 


Type of intended use Number Percent 
Business-site use... es 13 15 
Subdivision... a . 6 7 
Farming 30 35 
Residential 7 s 9 
Unknown... , 23 34 
Total . | 86 100 


It is of interest to note that the proportion of the homesteaders within the 
Kenai-Kasilof withdrawal area that expressed an intention to farm their home- 
steads was somewhat similar to the proportion reported as being interested in 
farming on the Kenai Peninsula as determined by a study of that area in 1950 
(Agricultural Possibilities of Alaska’s Kenai Peninsula, Bull. 13, Alaska Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in cooperation with the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration). These findings were stated as follows: 

“The agriculture of the Kenai Peninsula was of minor importance to the econ- 
omy of the Territory in 1950. Of the 355 patented homesteads on the peninsula, 
71 percent were held by people who probably will not farm, 5 percent were being 
farmed in 1950, and the remaining 24 percent probably will be farmed part time 
or full time sometime in “the future. Over 200 of the holdings were vacant in 
1950.” 

UNPERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 


An accounting of the development of land upon homesteaded tracts within thi 
Kenai-Kasilof withdrawal area must also include the homesteads that have not 
yet been patented. These fall logically into two groups, namely: (1) those entered 
prior to 1949 and, (2) the recent homestead entries occurring after February 1, 
1952, as legalized by Public Land Orders 800, 812, and 820 dated February 1, 
March 10, and April 28, 1952, respectively. 

\ total of eight homestead claims that were entered prior to 1949 are awaiting 


final proof of compliance or actual issuance of the patents. Of these, 2 will prob- 
ably be canceled due to lack of compliance with regulations. All of the remaining 


6 homesteads are occupied. Of these, 3 are used primarily as residence or head- 
quarter sites for individuals engaged in fishing; 1 is used as a business site and is 
necessary for the operation of a sawmill; and 2 are used for part-time farming. 
These reported a total of 41 acres of land cultivated in 1952. Their operators 
report an intention to use the land for full-time farming. These entered home- 
steads include a total of 1,053.25 acres of land 

\ total of 64 homesteads have been entered since February 1, 1952. It is too 
early to forecast the development that will result from these homesteads; however 
the following data were assembled: These homesteads were opened fiist to 
veterans of World War II. On the majority of them, therefore, cultivation will 
not be required. On March 1, 1953, 34 of the 64 homesteads were occupied and 
were being resided upon by the homesteader. Of these, 8 were obtained by relin- 


quishment from the original homesteader Development consisted of a house 
upon each of the 34 homesteads; however, 5 homesteads had cleared and culti- 
tivated from 1 to 2 acres in 1952 The other 30 homesteads were either unoecu- 


pied or information was unavailable concerning their use and development, 
These 64 units include a total of about 9,961 acres 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Littie actual development of the land within the 86 patented homesteads 
has occurred (\n aggregat f about 262 acres of land were cleared prior to the 


) 


and. This amounts to 2.3 percent of the total area 





aatents to the 
homesteaded., 

2. Considerable agricultural development has been made by a few individuals 
This is illustrated by the increase of about 100 acres of cultivated land that was 
made on 11 homesteads between 1952 and the date of the issuance of their patents 
3. About one-fourth of the patented homesteads were used for part-time or 
full-time farming in 1952. Stated intentions indicate that about 35 percent 
ntend to farm their homesteads in the future 


issuance of ] 
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4. Aside from agric ult iral development, material amounts of other types of 
development have occurred within the short period of 4 vears that has elapsed 


since the large majority of these homesteads received their patents A total of 
12 homesteads have become valuable for and have been developed as business 
sites. In addition, 6 homesteads have been subdivided for r¢ sidential sites \ 
total of 89 additional buildings have been built upon 31 of the 86 patented home 
steads At least 38 of these additional buildings were built for use for servic 
or trades These business d lopments have occurred in the face of and withi 
the midst of an area withdrawn from settlement 

5. The economy of the area has undergone material y ince the land was 
reserved in June 16, 1948 Competi e uses for bot ime and private capital 
in other fields have outweighed agricultural developm 1 llustrated bv tl 
actual decrease of cultiva 1 areas and the active subdivisi oO vatented home- 
steads for business and compact residential uses It can only be coneluded that 
private time and ca imu | nted ff pubhe sour to promot 
agricultural develop of t land ahead the leveling of natural fore 

i) I i Cal rH 
i f l. 

It will be noted that the survey includes all homestead lands in the 
area, Which aggregate approximateiy 11,000 acres Of these 11,000 
acres, in 1952 only 244 acres were under cultivation Furthermore 


this acreage under cultiv.tion is actually a decrease from the acreage 
that was placed under cultivation prior to patent. 

I do not believe this memorandum proves that agricultural develop- 
ment is impossible, but it indicates that such development is likely 
to come only after a long, hard struggle. On the other hand, it must 
be recognized that during recent years opportunities for employment, 
particularly in the construction industry, have drawn many home- 
steaders off the land. When the construction boom ends, I am hope- 
ful that many of these homesteaders and prospective homesteaders 
will again devote themselves to the farming possibilities. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, I want to reiterate my profound impression that 
Alaska is a land of immense possibilities. 1 hope and anticipate that 
many of these possibilities will be realized as the years go by. 1 can- 
not help feeling that policies for the development of Alaska’s re- 
sources will prove of far more importance to Alaska than any state- 
hood bill which does not simultaneously require a sharp chane in 
Federal public land policies. 1 would emphasize three basic lines of 
_ y which should be pushed with the utmost emphasis: 

Construction by the Federal Government of an adequate basic 
ia network for Alaska as soon as possible. 

A complete resurvey of all Federal withdrawals and reservations 
of resources and of the policies on which they are based, and 

3. A thorough revision of Federal land laws as they apply to Alaska 
In such an investigation I believe it would be appropriate for Alaska 
attorneys and Alaskans familiar with the problem to study the exist- 
ing laws, determine what changes to recommend, and propose definite 
drafts of proposed legislation for consideration by the appropriate 
committees of Congress, to the end of bringing more of the land of 
of Alaska into private ownership and into use. 





